





im The Ucomorny of Java os 


APPROXIMATELY 400-1380 A.D. 


Theatrical mask used by the Javanese 
in ritualistic dances. On exhibit at 
Carnegie Museum. 


P, ERHAPS the most glorious 


period of Javanese civilization was 
reached under the Hindu influence 
from 400 to 1380 A.D. 

Sometimes referred to as Java’s Golden Age, this span of time saw the Java- 
nese culture at its peak. Beautiful temples and architecture graced the island’s 
horizon as the aristocratic ruling class indulged in beautiful costumes, distinc- 
tive music and the ritualistic dancing which still remains as an important 
expression of their culture. 

Under the rule of the Sultan of Majapahit, a well organized government 
employed hundreds of Javanese to administer the laws. Copper and gold coins 
served as currency exchange for the populace. The measure of an individual’s 
personal wealth was judged by the amount of gold in jewelry or in costumes 
worn by the person. 

With our modern banking system, an individual does not need to wear his 


gold for safekeeping and as a sign of wealth. 


MELLON NATIONAL BANK AND TRUST COMPANY 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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SUMMER CALENDAR 


FROM THE BEAL COLLECTION 

Watercolors and drawings from the collection of Mr. 
and Mrs. James H. Beal will be shown in galleries E, F, 
and G from June 18 through the summer. The artists, 
primarily American, include Burchfield, Demuth, Dove, 
Homer, and Kienbusch. 


FINE BOOKBINDINGS 

An exhibition of some forty bookbindings by fre- 
quent-prize-winner Thomas W. Patterson, of Crafton, 
Pennsylvania, will be shown in the Treasure Room of the 
Hall of Decorative Arts from June 22 throughout the 
summer. Prominent owners of his bindings have con- 
tributed loans to this show. (See page 196.) 


THREE SCULPTOR-PRINTMAKERS 

Prints by three sculptors who are also outstanding 
printmakers are shown in gallery J through September 29: 
Alberto Giacometti (Swiss, 1901- ); Henri Laurens 
(French, 1885-1954), and Giacomo Manzu (Italian, 
1908- ). 


CHILDREN’S OUTDOOR GROUPS 

Art classes for ten- to twelve-year-olds, Tuesdays and 
Thursdays, beginning July 2. Nature classes for six- to 
to sixteen-year-olds, Monday: through Thursday, be- 
ginning July 5. 9:00 to 11:00 a.m. Through July. 


DEPARTMENT OF FINE ARTS 

First Floor . . . . Sculpture Court, designed to dimen- 
sions of the Parthenon, with plaster casts of classic Greek 
and Roman sculpture. Hall of Architecture with archi- 
tectural monuments from ancient times through the 
Renaissance, reproduced in plaster. 


Second floor... . Paintings on permanent exhibition 
from the Department of Fine Arts collection: the old 
masters are in gallery A; modern Europeans in B, includ- 
ing Derain, Kirchner, Léger, Monet, Monticelli, Pech- 
stein, Pissarro, Redon, and Rouault; the Americans in 
C, including Bellows, Blythe, Burchfield, Harnett, 
Homer, Kane, Maurer, Prendergast, and Whistler. Hall 
of Decorative Arts with objects of ivory, wood, metal, 
pottery, from all times and places. Recent acquisitions 
in the Alcove include a sculpture by Giacometti, paint- 
ings by Blatas and Modigliani, and a number of drawings 
given by G. David Thompson. 


Third floor... . Paintings among those purchased by 
the Institute during the past five years are displayed in 
the Gallery of Contemporary Art, including works of 
Bazaine, De Kooning, Jackson Pollock, and Manessier. 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE SOCIETY 

Founder's Day will be celebrated October 17, and ‘The 
World of Action and Color’’ lecture series opens October 
21 and 22. Members of Carnegie Institute Society will 
receive renewal notices early in September, and new 
membership applications will be welcome. 


SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell will continue his organ recitals in 
Music Hall through June, each Sunday afternoon at 4:00 
o'clock. He will play a request program June 30. Dr. 
Bidwell will resume his recitals under sponsorship of the 
Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation on October 7. 


STORY HOUR 

Story hour will continue through the summer in the 
Boys and Girls Room at Carnegie Library each Saturday 
afternoon at 2:15 o'clock. During July and August there 
will also be stories at 2:30 p.m., Wednesdays. 


MUSEUM EXHIBITS 

First floor . . . . DEADLINE FOR WILDLIFE, conservation 
exhibit sponsored by the Pennsylvania Game Commis- 
sion: farmscape mural, rountain waterfall, family groups 
of small mammals. Marine Hatt with big-game and 
coral-reef fishes. Dinosaur Hat's world-famous Jurassic 
collection, including Diplodocus carnegii, Apatosaurus 
louisae, and Tyrannosaurus Rex; also many ammonites. 
Fossir MamMat Hatt with Cenozoic specimens and a re- 
volving mural. Insect AND INVERTEBRATE Hatt: enlarged 
glass models, habitat groups, and an insect family tree. 
Birp AnD Reprite Hatt: bird habitat groups, Bird of 
Paradise specimens, the poisonous and nonpoisonous 
snakes of Pennsylvania. Toys or Yesterpay lent by the 
Pittsburgh Doll Club. We Humans, an intercultural study 
sponsored by the Mayor's Commission on Human Rela- 
tions and the United Steelworkers. NortH AMERICAN 
Monsy. BirtHsTONE OF THE MonrTH. 

Second Floor... . Mamma Hatt featuring habitat 
groups of North American and African mammals, models 
of all the big-game mammals of this continent, specimens 
of more than forty Pennsylvania mammals. Prant Hatt 
with habitat groups demonstrating ecology. 

Third Floor... . AmMeEricaAN INDIAN Hatt with life- 
size wax figures of Sioux, Hopi, Zuni, Navajo, Yuma, 
and Chippewa Indians; also arrowheads and spear points, 
pots, and bone fishhooks from the tri-state area. ANCIENT 
Near East Hatt with an Egyptian ‘‘soul boat,”’ a pre- 
dynastic burial, mummies of people, animals, and birds, 
together with jewelry, tools, and textiles. ANcIENT 
Soutu Arabia excavations exhibit. TRANSPORTATION Hat 
with models of vehicles through the ages. Stamp Ex- 
HiBITs, including United Nations stamps 1953-57. 
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OLD ECONOMY: 


HEN detachments of Morgan's 

Raiders swept into eastern Ohio 
in 1863, alarmed Pittsburghers began 
tossing up redoubts along the ridges 
overlooking their city. Other panicky 
residents withdrew their savings from 
local banks and buried them, along with 
the family silver plate, beneath chicken 
coops and other outbuildings quite 
obvious to the possible invader. 

This latter precaution caused the 
Pittsburgh banking fraternity much un- 
happiness. Nervous cashiers and other 
bank officials acquired sets of ulcers, an 
ailment regarded in those days as some- 
thing akin to acute indigestion. The 
Farmers Deposit National Bank, for in- 
stance, was not enjoying the second day 
of heavy withdrawals by its deposi- 
tors. Tellers, wearing spurious smiles to 
conceal their inner anxieties, counted 
bills and coins with exasperating slow- 
ness before passing them through the 
wickets to clamoring clients. 

At this moment one Jacob Henrici, 
financial trustee of the Harmony So- 
ciety of Economy, Pennsylvania, (now 
Ambridge) appeared in the bank lobby. A 
tall, striking figure of a man was this. An 
enormously high beaver hat crowned a 
wealth of grey hair, meticulously groomed 
but brushing the collar of his frock coat; 
twinkling eyes, aquiline nose, a firm yet 
gentle mouth, and a chin sporting a liberty- 
loving goatee, complete the portrait. The 
bank cashier spotted the imposing figure, and 
his heart sank down into his gaiters. If the 
Harmonists withdrew their more than re- 
spectable account, the bank was through; 
its doors would close. But definitely! 
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“THE SILENT VILLAGE” 


BEN HALL 


THE HARMONY CHURCH AT OLD ECONOMY 





Henrici walked to the cashier's desk and, 
placing an oversize carpetbag on it, an- 
nounced in a voice loud enough to be heard 
by all and sundry that he wished to make a 
deposit of $100,000. At this announcement, 
the cashier's ventricles and auricles resumed 
their normal functions; tellers’ faked smiles 
became honest grins, and the milling mob, 
now reassured, turned back into the bank's 
vaults the sums it had withdrawn in such 
frantic haste but a few minutes before. 

To Pittsburghers, Jacob Henrici and several 
hundred other followers of George Rapp, 








founder of the religious body known as 
Harmonists, all believers in the second com- 
ing of Christ within their own time, were 
peculiar characters. But Pittsburghers were 
also well aware that these characters were 
long on financial acumen, and if the Harmon- 
ists’ business manager deemed it advisable to 
bolster a bank undergoing a crisis, it would 
be a smart move to follow their lead. 

George Rapp and his devoted followers, 
numbering some eight hundred ardent be- 
lievers in the brotherhood of man and com- 
munity life, had settled at Economy, on the 
right bank of the Ohio River eighteen miles 
northwest of Pittsburgh, in 1825. Refugees 
from religious intolerance that hampered di- 
rect communication with God and the right 
of man to worship the Divinity according to 
his own lights, they had left Wurttemberg, 
Germany, for America in small bands be- 
tween 1803 and 1805. The first Harmony set- 
tlement was hacked out of the wilderness 
near Zelienople, Pennsylvania. 

Some ten years later the group moved on to 
a new Harmony along the Wabash River in 
southwestern Indiana. The prevalence of 
malaria there, combined with the fact that 
the location did not provide a profitable 
market for their products, caused a third and 
and final migration back to Pennsylvania. 
Economy, regarded for the remainder of the 
nineteenth century as the nearest approach 
to a Utopian existence yet achieved by man, 
came into being. Disposal of lands and chat- 
tels of the first two settlements brought about 
$290,000 into the already well-filled stocking 
of the Harmony Society. 

Social Security of today does not begin 
to approach the cradle-to-grave benefits en- 
joyed by the Harmonists. Upon joining the 
Society each individual gave all his real and 
personal property to George Rapp and his 
associates for the benefit and use of the com- 
munity. He agreed also to adhere to the 





MAN'S REACH 


The warm-hearted, human story of the Har- 
mony Society (1804-1905) is presented as 
Pennsylvania's first outdoor historical drama 
each Thursday, Friday, and Saturday evening 
at 8:45 p.Mm., June 24 through August 31, in the 
gardens of the Great House at Old Economy 


in Ambridge. Tour of Old Economy precedes 
the program. 

Man's Reach by Gladys L’Ashley Hoover is 
directed by John C. Barner and presented by a 
group of local volunteer actors and technicians 
for this second season. Tickets at $1.75 and 
$1.50 (75c for students) may be secured by 
mail or at the box office. 





regulations set forth by the elected trustees. 
In return, he and his family were guaranteed 
all the necessities of life in sickness and in 
health, so long as they remained with the 
Society. If a member withdrew from the So- 
ciety, he would receive the value of his 
original deposit; and, if he had made no 
contribution to the common fund, he would 
receive reimbursement in porportion to his 
services, length of membership, and require- 
ments. “‘Necessities’’ is hardly the word to 
describe the blessings the members received. 
Although the spiritual way of life was the 
main interest of this group, its members wore 
clothes of the finest silks and satins, enjoyed 
educational advantages in the sciences, lan- 
guages, and arts equal to any of their day. 
Their physical comforts included snug houses, 
excellent food, and comfortable beds. 

They worked hard and long hours for these 
rewards, but they were completely self- 
sufficient, and their contentment was voiced 
in songs as they went about their labors in 
fields and shops. By 1830, within a quarter of 
a century of the start of their movement, these 
thrifty people had built three towns. Their 
last village, Economy, spreading over three 
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thousand acres of land, comprised 286 build- 
ings, boasted a Great House mansion, im- 
posing Town Hall, a fine church, wine cellars 
of noble proportions, and shops where 
skilled craftsmen manufactured items so 
highly prized by present-day collectors. 
Blacksmiths, wagon-makers, weavers, tailors, 
and coopers were constantly fashioning 
articles that found ready markets in Pitts- 
burgh. Cultivating their own silkworms, the 
Harmonists manufactured exquisite silks, the 
first successful attempt to launch this type 
of industry in America. Many samples of this 
pioneer venture are on display at Old 
Economy. 

The Harmonist wealth was founded origi- 
nally in the cultivation of the land and the 
raising of livestock. Then followed a period 
of extensive trading in the articles produced 
by the members themselves. Every trade en- 
tered upon added to the Society’s wealth. 
Cotton, woolen yarn and cloth, silk, hats, 
blankets, flannels, leather, cider, plants, 
apples, flaxseed oil, flour, hides, and fine wine 
were sold as far south as New Orleans and as 


far east as Boston. Between 1826 and 1843, 
trading in these goods amounted to more than 
a million and a half dollars. 

The height of its prosperity was reached, 
however, when its trustees, headed by Fred- 
erick Reichert Rapp, adopted son of George 
Rapp, began investing in enterprises outside 
of the community. In 1859 the Society pur- 
chased nine hundred acres of land thirty 
miles northwest of Pittsburgh. Here was 
launched the industrial development of Bea- 
ver Valley in the founding of Beaver Falls. 
Harmony wealth attracted new companies, 
reactivated those operating at a loss, includ- 
ing the Cutlery Works, Western File Works, 
Valley Glass Works, Beaver Falls Coal Com- 
pany, Union Drawn Steel, Beaver Falls Car 
Works, and Eclipse Bicycle Company. The 
Economy Savings Institution facilitated fi- 
nancing of these interests. 

Harmony Society real-estate holdings at 
this time were worth several millions of dol- 
lars. Near Tidioute, oil was discovered on 
land owned by the Harmonists in 1860. The 
Society laid the first pipe line for the trans- 





TYPICAL HOME STILL STANDING AT OLD ECONOMY, WITH ESPALIERED GRAPEVINE 
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portation of oil through the valleys and under 
the Allegheny River to their loading docks. 
Economy oil was so carefully refined that it 
was regarded as the finest on the market. 
Harmonite money helped develop the early 
railroads of this region. The Society built and 
operated the Pittsburgh and Lake Erie Rail- 
road, sold to the Vanderbilts in 1884 for 
$1,500,000. Large blocks of stock were 
owned in what is now the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road. The Conway Yards, largest in the 
world, owe their start to Harmony interests. 
These are but a few of the many ventures that 
turned untold profits into the Harmony 
treasury. Some of their ventures operated at 
a loss, but were kept going to provide work 
for the people of the area. 

Estimates of Harmonite wealth at the peak 
of the Society’s prosperity vary from five 
million to ten times that amount. The latter 
guess was promoted by newspaper stories of 
one hundred years ago. It is fact, however, 
that for a number of years a vault in the cellar 
of the Great House held $510,000 in gold coin. 
There seems to be no definite accounting for 
this particular fund. During one of several 
court litigations that plagued the Society 
throughout its later years, a trustee referred 
to it as a reserve, or church fund, spoken of 
in the Old Testament, wherein is stated ‘‘that 
the Children of Israel for the purpose of re- 
building the Temple of Jerusalem . . . contri- 
butions should be gathered . . . and placed in 
the hands of trustees, and no account be kept 
of them.’’ This fund was considered to be in 
immediate readiness for the second coming 
of Christ. 

Following the death of George Rapp in 
1847, the spiritual decline of the Society be- 
gan. For the later financial decline of the 


Mr. Hall is executive director of the Sarah Mellon 
Scaife Foundation. The Foundation recently made a 
grant of $15,000 to Old Economy to renovate four rooms 
in the Great House and equip them for research. 





1880's, many causes are ascribed: the adop- 
tion of celibacy; excessive generosity; some 
unwise investments; and the fact that thecom- 
munity gradually became one sustained by 
outside investments rather than by its own 
labors. Celibacy had been introduced at an 
early date, for—as the members believed the 
end of the world was to occur during their 
generation—there seemed no good reason to 
produce offspring whose future would be 
doubtful. The Harmonites did not take the 
idea of celibacy too seriously; it was never a 
part of the Society regulations, and there were 
no vows to a life of single blessedness. Some 
children were adopted and some new mem- 
bers were accepted, but deaths and resigna- 
tions far exceeded reinforcements. Only eight- 
een members remained on the rolls in 1894, 
and this number had dwindled to two when 
the Society was dissolved in 1905. The pres- 
ent town of Ambridge now occupies the for- 
mer lands of the Harmony Society. 

The Pennsylvania Historical and Museum 
Commission administers and maintains seven- 
teen buildings and their contents, comprising 
a state memorial to the Harmony Society. 
Under the immediate direction of a dynamic 
and dedicated curator, Lawrence Thurman, 
the general public is being made conscious of 
the treasures within the walls of these struc- 
tures. Seven years ago Old Economy, as it is 
now known, was visited by but three thou- 
sand people a year. Last year the attendance 
was over forty thousand. In years to come, 
and as restoration continues, the “‘Silent Vil- 
lage’’—the poetic name given it by Rudyard 
Kipling when he visited there in its heyday— 
will attract hundreds of thousands of sight- 
seers. 

The historic significance of Old Economy 
does not lie in the fact that it is a relic of any 
spectacular event that took place in the 
distant past. History is usually identified with 
the spectacular. Settlement of the New World 





depended to a very great extent on groups or 
individuals who left the oid order to come 
where the new could be tested. To Pennsyl- 
vania, religious groups came in considerable 
numbers—Quakers, Shakers, Mennonites, 
and the Harmonists (or Rappites). They 
brought with them crafts of all kinds, which 
formed a basis on which much of Pennsyl- 
vania industry has been developed. 

For education Old Economy holds much 
promise. In this push-button age many young 
people have never seen demonstrated the work 
of man’s hand, some of which cannot be 
duplicated in beauty or individuality by a 
machine. Many pioneer “‘arts’’ are being lost 
to modern living, but the young can be stimu- 
lated to creativeness by seeing the results of 
painstaking and careful labor. If present plans 
bear fruit, experienced workmen trained under 
preceding generations will demonstrate this 
craftsmanship in Old Economy’s restored 















shops. There is still more educational value 
to be obtained from letters and documents— 
over four hundred thousand—for scholars of 
social and economic history. These papers 
span the American Industrial Revolution and 
the development of the near West. His- 
torians and scholars have recently begun in- 
tensive research in this hitherto untouched 
archive. 

The physical attractions of this ‘‘Silent 
Village’ cannot be overestimated. It is true 
that the architecture is not eighteenth cen- 
tury, but it is simple, rather classic, with 
good lines and fine construction. There are 
beautiful buildings in western Pennsylvania 
but nothing in the way of a group of closely 
associated structures of comparable age. If 
means can be found for the restoration of 
grounds, buildings, and interiors, an im- 
portant way of life known to but a few will 
have been preserved for posterity. 








Industry in the Pittsburgh area 
has found CHAMPION WASHED COAL 
efficient and economical in all types 
of burning equipment with varying 
load factors for over half a century. 
You always get uniform, high quality fuel 
when you specify CHAMPION. Try it! 

















PITTSBURGH CONSOLIDATION COAL CO. 
KOPPERS BUILDING * PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 
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A LOOK AT PRINTMAKING 


HE print, as a pictorial form, has 

had its moments of unchallenged 
brilliance. It has enjoyed the attention 
and served the purposes of such monu- 
mental artists as Diirer, Rembrandt, 
Daumier, Turner, and Rouault. In many 
instances, too, historical reflection shows 
clearly that the so-called minor works, 
such as prints, are of major significance, 
transcending in nearly all respects the 
larger, more widely known works of 
established artists. 

Despite this accumulating evidence 
and the vigorous interest of contempo- 
rary artists in printmaking techniques, 
there is little popular understanding of 
the character of the print, and of the 
distinctions that identify the several 
types. In the interest of the printmak- 
ing artist, and for the benefit of those 
who have occasion to see “‘original’’ 
prints, I should like to comment on the 
classic distinctions among the various . 
works of this type. 

In any context, the noun print refers 
to a picture or other graphic design re- 
produced by printing, but it may also 
convey one or the other of two distinctly dif- 
ferent meanings. It can identify a printed 
facsimile of a design initially executed in an- 
other medium—that is, a copy; or it can 
identify a printed design for which there is 
no pictorial antecedent—one initiated in 
printing, and conceived and defined within 
the printing process. 

In recognition of this basic difference, the 
qualifying term original is applied to those 
prints which, by intent, are creative rather 
than duplicative, and which do, in fact, take 
form within the special limitations and op- 
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SEATED NUDE (1929) 
Etching by Henri Matisse (French, 1869-1954) 
Purchased for Carnegie Institute through Leisser Fund 


portunities of the printing process itself. 
Original prints, then, are those in which 
printing processes are the media of the artist, 
who uses them as he might, on other occa- 
sions, use oil or water pigments, or graph- 
ite, or any other set of tools and materials. 
When the aim of printing is to reproduce 
an art work, the creative skills of the artist 
and the mechanical skills of the printer are 
enlisted separately; whereas, when the aim of 
printing is to produce an art work, these 
special abilities find unified expression in the 
artist, who, in line with his aesthetic pur- 





poses, adapts and revises printing techniques 
and procedures so that they may be directed 
to imaginative ends. This integrated activity, 
in which an individual is both artist and 
printer, is called printmaking, and the graphic 
works that result are termed prints. 

A broad classification of prints on the basis 
of intention is of course essential, but equally 
necessary is a sharper separation based upon 
observation. Discernment in the visual arts 
grows out of perceptive observation, and so 
refined appreciation of original 
prints—of how they differ from 
copies, and from one another—can 
be achieved only if one under- 
stands how prints are made. 

In general, knowledge that il- 
luminates the methods of art al- 
lows a fuller comprehension of 
what we see and encourages dis- 
ciplined curiosity. This directed 
inquisitiveness can be expected to 
lead to discoveries of the oblique 
and more subtle content in art. 
To enjoy prints one must be 
emotionally and intellectually re- 
sponsive, but to appreciate prints 
one must, in addition, know some- 
thing about printing. 

In its mostuncluttered definition, 
printing is the transferal of a visible 
film from one surface to another by 
physical contact and adherence. It 
is a common phenomenon. The 
blotting of a written signature and 
the trail of dusty, bare feet across 
the kitchen linoleum are primitive 
forms of printing. Such simple 
transferals are not, however, for- 
mally recognized as printing, for 
they do not have affirmative quali- 
ties of purpose and control. Not 
even in an elementary sense are 
they technological. 
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The term printing applies properly only to 
procedures that combine precise image, or 
pattern, transferal, and the promise of ex- 
tended duplication. A total printing pro- 
cedure always consists in three separate but 
interrelated elements: a master surface upon 
which the design, or pattern, is permanently 
established, which I shall now call the 
matrix; a visible substance that can be ap- 
plied to it as a layer, or film; and a surface 
to which this film can subsequently be trans- 





THE VIRGIN WORSHIPPED BY SAINTS AND ANGELS 
Woodcut by Albrecht Diirer (German, 1471-1528 ) 
From “The Life of the Virgin” series 

Carnegie Institute Collection 
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ferred. The printmaker is constantly rearrang- 
ing these complementary elements—changing 
one, and then another—in the search for new 
relationships and new visual effects. 

Of those incidental forms of printing that 
concern neither the artist nor the professional 
printer, fingerprinting as practiced for identi- 
fication is perhaps worth noting. Its direct 
purpose—the recording of individualistic 
linear patterns—is obviously not crea- 
tive, and since no series of impressions taken 
from the same matrix (finger) will be re- 
peatedly identical, it is not printing of a high 
order. There is, however, one peculiar point 
of resemblance between fingerprinting and 
printmaking; in both instances, the niatrix is 
not imitative, but unique. This is not to say 
that it is artistic, but only that the patterns 
to be transferred in printing originate in, or 
on, the matrix. 

It is here, on the matrix, or printing surface, 
that the printmaker begins to define con- 
trollable physical or chemical patterns. These 
patterns can be established for printing in 
several ways: by controlled surface removals, 
by chemical conditioning, and by selective 
penetration. ; 

In exhibitions one finds oneself examining 
four generic types of prints. Among them is 
the type printed from a surface in which 
physical removals have occurred. In such 
cases, assuming the matrix to be a dense, 
rigid, plane, the visible material to be trans- 
ferred in printing—the ink—may lie either 
as a film on the areas of the matrix that are 
unmodified, or in the depressions, filling 
them as a semiliquid substance fills a con- 
tainer. Whether the ink lies on the plane of 
the matrix or in the depressions produced by 
removal, it is transferred to paper by physical 
contact, thus producing a print. 

The transfer of ink from the unaltered sur- 
faces of the matrix produces a relief print, 
and the transfer of ink lying in the depres- 
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OPHELIA 
Lithograph by Reg Butler (English, 1913- ) 
Purchased for Carnegie Institute through Leisser Fund 


sions of the matrix produces an intaglio print. 

The planographic print, in contrast to those 
of relief and intaglio, is one produced by 
transferring an ink film from a matrix that 
that has suffered no apparent physical altera- 
tion of its plane. This is possible when, on a 
surface receptive to ink, specific areas are con- 
ditioned so that they are not receptive, caus- 
ing ink to deposit selectively and, of course, 
to be transferred selectively in printing. 

The transferal of patterns by penetration is 
accomplished when the matrix, or rather its 
equivalent, is a microscopically thin, uni- 
formly porous plane. The definition of shapes 
on this plane is achieved by producing on it, 
or within it, certain nonporous areas. In print- 
ing, the ink—or perhaps pigment—when 
pressed against the matrix, will be impeded 





by the nonporous areas. Of necessity, the ink 
will pass through the mesh of the matrix se- 
lectively. This method produces screen prints. 

There are, then, three variables in printing 
surfaces—physical removal, chemical recep- 
tivity, and porosity—that make possible 


resemblance that can be said to reflect the in- 
terplay of tools, materials, and procedures, 
and it is through the recognition or detection 
of these symptoms that prints are identified. 
These identifying features are the special 
effects that have their basic causes in the 


four methods of printing. They are relief, in- 
taglio, planographic, and screen. 

Out of these basic methods have evolved 
specialized techniques, all of which are con- 
cerned with the matrix and how it shall be 
prepared so that it will function in printing. 
It is here, in the methods by which patterns 
will be established in the matrix, that the 
ingenuity and higher purposes of the print- 
maker must find expression. Here he seeks the 
innovations that will lead to fresh solutions 
to pictorial problems. There are, however, 
among prints of the same technical approach 
and generic printing type, many points of 


manipulations called “‘technique.”’ 

It is significant that the matrix of the 
woodcut (relief) is the smooth plank, or long 
grain, of such woods as apple and cherry, and 
that removals are achieved by cutting, goug- 
ing, and scooping; that the wood engraving 
(intaglio) is transferred from the polished end- 
grain, or cross section, of a hard wood such as 
box, that has been incised by the use of a 
burin, or graver; that the etching (intaglio) 
is printed from a zinc or copper plate in which 
removals, or depressions, have been produced 
by the action of acid; that the matrix of the 
aquatint (intaglio) is modified by chemical 


She never thought she’d be 
too sick to sign a check 


Fortunately, when she became seriously ill, her 
Living Trust enabled us to arrange for the best 
medical and nursing care, manage her household 
and take care of her other personal affairs. When 
she recovered, she again took over the direction 
of her affairs and we continued our usual func- 
tions as Trustee. 

The Living Trust is becoming increasingly 
popular with people who wish to have the benefit 
of expert financial advice, to be relieved of 
burdensome details, and yet to retain control 
of their affairs. A Living Trust can be revoked 
at any time. We'll be glad to explain in complete 
detail. Just visit us, or telephone GRant 1-9600, 
extension 502. 
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action that produces’ pits, or small craters, 
over the entire surface, successively darker 
tones being produced by alternately exposing 
the plate to increased action of the acid and 
‘stopping out’’ certain of its areas; that the 
mezzotint matrix (intaglio) is pitted by 
means of a mechanical device that simultane- 
ously turns up a fine burr, areas being made 
successively lighter in tone by burnishing, or 
rubbing down the burr; that the lithograph 
(planographic) is transferred from the tex- 
tured surface of a slab of limestone upon which 
marks have been applied, as in drawing; and 
that the matrix of the serigraph (screen) is a 
tightly drawn plane of woven silk, against 
which opaque stencils are placed, or into 
which nonporous liquid films have been in- 
troduced. 

To illustrate explicitly that technical be- 
havior influences an aesthetic result, and is 
therefore inextricably involved in it, I would 
ask you to look at the drypoint, an intaglio 
print. The drypoint is defined in a plate of 
zinc or copper, but its lines and tones (which 
are actually aggregate lines) are not incised 
by ‘‘pushing’’ a solid-faced tool, as in en- 
graving, but by firmly “‘pulling,’’ or draw- 
ing, a sharp needle-like instrument. 

The metal thus removed from the lines does 
not fracture into fine particles and leave the 
plate; it ‘‘rolls up,’’ as does earth when 
turned with a plow, and remains tenuously 
attached to the plate as an irregular burr. The 
exact nature of the burr is affected by the 
point of the tool itself, the angle at which it 
is held, and the force with which it is drawn. 
In printing, ink lies in the scratches and under 
the variable edges of the burr, for even the 
most determined wiping will not remove it. 
The burr, and the ink it cradles on the plate 
surface, produce effects that are inherent in 
the drypoint and are, in fact, its distinguish- 
ing features. The ink lines are not dense, nor 
particularly sharp; for the depressions in the 
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matrix are shallow, and a minimum of sur- 
face pressure is applied in printing, so that 
the burr will not be compressed or detached. 
The ink held by the burr, when transferred in 
printing, results in double, and sometimes 
triple, parallel lines, some firm and others 
broken and irregular. Even the deepest tones 
of the drypoint are not harshly black, and the 
over-all effect is one of softness, of delicate, 
blurred lines and silvery, muted tones. 

An artist selects a medium because he 
finds it emotionally evocative and satisfying, 
and he invites it to influence and stimulate 
what he does. The technical influences of a 
medium, by being both restrictive and chal- 
lenging, are a significant force in creative 
activity—one that leads to the development 
of discipline. And the artist, whether or not 
he wishes it, must come to terms imagina- 
tively with the tools and materials and pro- 
cedures of his craft. Certainly an observer 
who is sensible of these technical influences, 
and seeks to interpret them, will respond to 
original prints with greater intensity and 


rapport. 


Mr. Libby is associate professor of design at Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, where he was graduated in art 
education in 1941. He has worked mostly in prints, 
although he was represented in the exhibitions PaintiNG 
IN THE UNITED States in 1948 and 1949 at Carnegie Instit- 
tute and was invited to have a one-man show of paint- 
ings, drawings, and prints here in 1955. He has won 
printmaking prizes in national exhibits at the Brooklyn 
Museum, the Wichita Art Association, and the Laguna 
Beach Art Association, and both painting and print 
prizes in exhibitions of the Associated Artists of Pitts- 
burgh, of which he was president the past two years. 

Carnegie Institute, the Library of Congress, the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art, and Butler Institute of American 
Art at Youngstown own prints by Mr. Libby. In 1953 he 
was chosen one of the ‘*100 Leaders of Tomorrow’’ by 
the Pittsburgh Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Libby re- 
cently won first prize in a competition to provide il- 
lustrations for Stefan Lorant's history of Pittsburgh to 
be published in connection with the Bicentennial cele- 
bration in 1958, and accordingly is working on six illus- 
trations for the book. 









































ee traveler, if he be a true traveler, need 
not necessarily set out for remote places 
to find rewards. His is a special temperament 
that thrills as surely to sites and views al- 
most within his immediate environment. 
Though not starred in a guidebook, a trip to 
Crafton, Pennsylvania, about half an hour 
from Pittsburgh's Point, is bound to repay if 
made on a gaily rolling streetcar on a day 
charming with early spring. And the tourist 
will feel doubly compensated if, at the end of 
the trip, after climbing Pittsburgh hillside 
steps, he has entered the hospitable home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. Patterson. 

Common interests are the best of introduc- 
tions and quickly lead to mutual under- 
standing. At our first meeting Mr. Patterson 
consented not only to lend books bound by 
him from his personal collection but also to 
help further by arranging for loans of his 
bindings owned by several of his patrons. To 
him and to them we hereby express our 
gratitude for having made possible his one- 
man show to open in the Treasure Room of 
the Hall of the Decorative Arts June 22 and 
last throughout the summer. 

It might be interesting to debate which of 
the arts and crafts throughout the centuries 
have yielded more and more to increasing per- 
fection in the mechanization of manufacture. 
There will be, however, agreement on the 
point that the noble craft of bookbinding— 
to use an antiquated but still proper term— 
has never quite surrendered. 

Here mechanical implements facilitate an 
output on a staggering scale today. Our own 
library bindery at Carnegie is a good case in 
point. Under its chief, Casper Behr, 150,000 
items are handled annually. Among these are 
60,000 books, excellently done, ready to 





THE NOBLE CRAFT OF BOOKBINDING 


HERBERT WEISSBERGER 





stand rough wear and tear. Yet machinery 
alone does not do the job for the modern li- 
brary binder, for with his skill and accuracy 
he still remains in control of the machine. 

Concerned not with a large output but 
with individual creations, a modern artist- 
bookbinder like Mr. Patterson doggedly be- 
lieves in the virtue of direct and fundamental 
manual processes that, save for improvements 
of mostly a technical nature, have come 
down to us from the time of early bound 
Gospel books of Coptic Egypt and later 
through the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 
Well may his motto be that expressed by 
Rachel McMasters Miller Hunt: ‘‘The real 
process of hand bookbinding is labor, not 
play altogether.”’ 

It is sometimes overlooked that the merits 
of a well-bound book are not merely confined 
to its handsome, decorated covers. Both the 
forwarding, or, ‘‘the process of binding and 
covering a book prior to finishing,’’ and the 
finishing, or applying “‘the ornamentation of 
the book cover by tooling, lettering, and so 
on,’ are a challenge to the binder. Mastering 
both of these to perfection, as Mr. Patterson 
would assure us, is the true binder’s ambi- 
tion and pride. 

It is generally not too difficult for the stu- 
dent to determine from style, execution of the 
decorative pattern, and other characteristics, 
when and in which country—sometimes in 
which city—a binding has been made. For 
instance, a cover decorated with exquisite 





Mr. Weissberger, curator of decorative arts at Carnegie 
Institute, considers bookbinding a significant contribu- 
tion to the contemporary crafts—alas, generally not 
sufficiently appreciated. He has spent inspiring hours in 
study at the Hispanic Society of America and the Morgan 
Library in New York City. 
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filigree arabesques, made for the ardent book- 
lover Jean Grolier, Vicomte d’Aguisy (1479- 
1565), treasurer-general of France, is typical 
of the French Renaissance. Similarly, a bind- 
ing by a modern master-binder is characteris- 
tic of our period. 

Broadly speaking, the modern master- 
binder inclines toward a stylized or abstract 
cover design, individual lettering—see, for 
instance, the austere and telling inscription 
on Mr. Patterson’s copy of Goethe’s Faust— 
toward emphatic but harmonious effects of 
color and texture, and toward originality in 
symbolic expression of the contents of the 
book. Unless it be a ‘period book,”’ he avoids 
repetitive patterns and scorns use of an anti- 
quated nineteenth-century stock-in-trade or- 
nament. As exemplified by Mr. Patterson, he 
would design and fashion his individual dies, 
the patterns of which he stamps with steady 
eye and hand directly into the skin or cloth. 
He would resort to the technique of inlay, 


BOOKBINDINGS BY THOMAS W. PATTERSON FROM THE FORTHCOMING EXHIBITION 


sometimes called mosaic, in leather and even 
fabrikoid, to give life to his composition. 

It is inventiveness and imagination that 
distinguish some of our best bindings from 
the great bindings of the past. 

The work from Mr. Patterson's gifted 
hands attests eloquently to creativeness. His 
designs range from a small polychromatic 
rendering of mistletoe, dramatically empha- 
sized by the framing of two parallel vertical 
bands, to larger compositions. The motif of 
the mistletoe is emblematic of the text, 
namely, Sir John Cobatch’s Dissertation on 
Mistletoe, London, 1730. By the same token— 
to cite two more—Crane’s The Red Badge of 
Courage and Cleland’s George Washington in the 
Ohio Valley were inspired by what the authors 
told in their stories. In the one, gray and blue 
leather symbolize colors of uniforms of the 
contending armies in the Civil War. In the 
other, the imaginatively rendered ground 
plans of Fort Duquesne and Fort Pitt, identi- 








fied by the fleur-de-lis of France and the 
crown of England, bordered furthermore by a 
sweeping line connoting a river's course, sug- 
gest the history and topography that form 
the subject of the book. 

The artist-binder’s ideas, however, can 
come to fruition only if aided by tough and 
experienced craftsmanship. As to be antici- 
pated, there is more than ample evidence in 
this exhibition of our artist-binder’s ad- 
mirable assets of technique. These are mani- 
fest, too, in the sumptuous silk wrappers of 
the Chinese Archives lent, with other works of 
his, by the Nationality Rooms Committee 
directed by Ruth Crawford Mitchell of the 
University of Pittsburgh. And in Mr. Pat- 
terson’s slip cases—neat and durable con- 
structions comparable to those of the art of 
the cabinetmaker—are met the requirements 
for protection of the book they are meant to 
preserve. 

Rather than offering here the technical 
information that will be provided on exhi- 
bition labels, we prefer a few personal notes. 
Leaning against the worktable made by his 
own hands, Mr. Patterson told me quite 
factually, glancing casually at his crutches, 
that he became interested in his craft more as 
a therapy in recovering from illness than a 
vocation. Carnegie Library supplied him with 
literature on the subject, and Cockerell’s 
Bookbinding and Care of Books proved of special 
interest. There is a logical consistency in the 
fact that he should have attended night- 
school classes at Carnegie Tech, concentrat- 
ing on design in crafts, on painting and 
sculpture. 

As he practiced on magazines and Bibles 
for friends, it was Mrs. Hunt, a keen student, 
bibliophile, and a bookbinder in her own 
right, who, with characteristic understand- 
ing, encouraged him in his efforts. In 1937, 
exactly twenty years ago, Mr. Patterson re- 
ceived a prize at the exhibition held by the 
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Associated Artists of Pittsburgh. Since then 
he has continuously exhibited and won 
prizes, including first awards, throughout the 
country, and his works have reaped the 
coveted honor of exhibition at the Grolier 
Club. 

In the exhibition there is a volume by the 
late Porter Garnett, of Pittsburgh memory, a 
practitioner as well as a philosopher of the 
book. On the flyleaf I discovered an auto- 
graph inscription. It reads: ‘“To Thomas Pat- 
terson who delights in craftsmanship and is 
therefore wise.” 


MUSEUM FIELD WORK 


7." summer J. LeRoy Kay, curator of 
vertebrate fossils, will continue his studies 
of the Green River Eocene rock strata of Utah 
and Wyoming and the Oligocene of Montana. 
He will be particularly concerned with 
searching for ancient deltas in the Green 
River Eocene lakes. 

The curator of invertebrate fossils, E. R. 
Eller, will be carrying out field observations 
and collecting scolecodonts (the teeth of pre- 
historic marine worms) and other inverte- 
brate fossils in Michigan, Ohio, New York, 
Pennsylvania, and Ontario. His investiga- 
tions of Upper Devonian delta outcrops will 
be continued. 

Don W. Dragoo, assistant curator in the 
section of Man, will investigate possible cor- 
relations between Paleo-Indian and Archaic 
sites along the terminal moraine and glacial 
lakes of Butler and other western Pennsyl- 
vania counties this season. 

The curator of plants, L. K. Henry, will 
collect ferns and other plants necessary to 
round out the distribution patterns in west- 
ern Pennsylvania, chiefly in the north-central 
and south-central counties. In addition, bo- 
tanical observations will be continued at the 
Powdermill Nature Reserve. 
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BOOK BAIT 


ooxs are the legacies that a great genius 
leaves to mankind, which are delivered 
down from generation to generation, as 
presents to the posterity of those yet unborn. 

This, a quotation from Joseph Addison 
in The Spectator, states very clearly one of the 
important beliefs underlying the philosophy 
of a young people’s librarian. But these are 
not the only people privileged to bestow this 
legacy; it is imperative that parents, teachers, 
and group leaders recognize the fact that they 
are also members of the ‘‘giving’’ generation. 

In today’s world no one is busier than the 
teen-ager. His home, his school, his church, 
his social life, and often his job make many 
demands upon his time. The little leisure he 
has must be divided among movies, sports, 
radio, TV, and books. Because he does have 
such a variety of activities from which to 
choose, he needs to learn discrimination. Li- 
brarians know he would receive more lasting 
pleasure from one really good book than he 
would have from a dozen mediocre movies or 
TV shows, but many adults who guide teen- 
agers are not cognizant of this fact. 

Because so many parents stop reading to 
their children as soon as the youngsters begin 
to read themselves, many children do not de- 
velop a fondness for books. If a good teacher 
or librarian does not introduce the children 
to the real joys of reading, they grow up with 
no appreciation for fine literature. The parents 
have not only deprived the children of the 





Miss Walker is head of young people's work at the 
Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh and is the first young 
people’s editor for the American Library Association 
Booklist. A graduate of Macalester College and Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, she had experience as a teacher and 
high-school librarian, and with young people's work in 
St. Paul Public Library before coming to Pittsburgh. 


ELINOR WALKER 


opportunity to develop their appreciation of 
books, but have deprived themselves of the 
fun of sharing adult writing with growing 
minds. One does not blame a parent for get- 
ting a bit weary of Mike Mulligan or Peter 
Rabbit when he has read these favorites aloud 
for the millionth time, but when boys and 
girls are old enough to enjoy hearing Tom 
Sawyer, Kidnapped, Count of Monte Cristo, Ad- 
ventures of Sherlock Holmes, Pride and Prejudice, 
and many others, one wonders why parents 
miss the opportunity to enjoy once again the 
“legacies of genius’’ and fail to pass this in- 
heritance on to their offspring. Children eight 
years old can enjoy many books written for 
adults. The author can still remember the 
tears shed over Scottish Chiefs, read to her be- 
fore she was in the fourth grade. Radio and 
TV quiz programs have certainly brought 
home to us recently the rich backgrounds of 
the contestants whose parents read aloud to 
and with them all during the years they were 
growing up. Lack of time is the usual excuse 
given by adults for their failure to carry out 
their obligations as parents. An honest evalu- 
ation of activities will benefit both children 
and adults. 

A trained young people’s librarian has read 
the majority of the books in her collection. 
These are for the most part adult books 
chosen with care from the classics and from 
modern writing. She can talk about books at 
the slightest invitation, and such an open 
sesame as “Will you find me a good book?”’ 
gives her an opportunity to demonstrate her 
enthusiasm for books and reading. When she 
has gained the young person's confidence, she 
can expand his reading interests and accel- 
erate his reading maturity, and her conversa- 
tion with him is a substitute for the shared 
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reading experience he is missing at home. 

Many teen-agers do not have contact with 
a trained young people's librarian. It was for 
the benefit of these teen-agers that Book Bait 
was written—although, most emphatically, 
it is not to be used by the young people them- 
selves. It was written for the librarian un- 
trained in work with young people, for 
parents and for teachers who want help in 
encouraging young people to read. Please 
note that it is not to be used to guide teen- 
agers who are already avid readers of adult 
books. May we suggest that for these young 
people Patterns in Reading by Jean Roos, pub- 
lished by the American Library Association 
and available for $1.25, would be helpful. 

Book Bait, a list of 95 adult titles popular 
with teen-agers, was edited by the author of 
this article and is being published this month 
by the American Library Association. Price 
is $1.25. The long annotations refresh the 
adult’s memory enough so that he can talk 
about the books intelligently; they tell him 
to what young people the books appeal and 
also suggest other books that can be used 
when the teen-ager says, ‘‘I wish I had an- 
other book just like this one.’’ Parents. who 
want to guide their own children’s reading 
as they venture into adult books will find 
Book Bait very helpful. 

Teen-agers are no longer children; they are 
the eager, anxious understudies of adults. Yet 
they often will not accept from adults advice 
about themselves, their conduct or affairs. 
Books can teach some of them the things that 
no adult is able to impress upon them, but un- 
fortunately there are many young people who 
do not read. The public library has books 
that will help the young person meet the 
special problems of the teen-age world, give 
him an understanding of his relationship to 
all people, encourage him as he faces the un- 
certain future of a troubled world, and make 
his life richer and more enjoyable. 





“Older people turn to . . . . books for a 
splendor that has been lacking in their own 
lives but youth employs them as guidebooks 
for life that is to come. Perhaps not in the 
high places nor on lonely seas nor in crowded 
thoroughfares but somewhere, sometime, the 
moment will come that calls for all his valor, 
all his resources. For that moment he trains.”’ 
(Amelia Munson in An Ample Field.) 

The books listed in Book Bait are popular 
because they are guidebooks, not literally but 
figuratively. Young people need stories of 
courage and of personal growth in the face of 
adversity, and so they enjoy reading books 
like Lantern in Her Hand by Aldrich and Reach 
for the Sky by Brickhill. Teen-agers are idealis- 
tic, and they like stories of people who have 
devoted their lives to the service of others. 
Book Bait lists Labrador Nurse by Banfill, 
Father Flanagan of Boys Town by Oursler, and 
White Witch Doctor by Steintorf. 

Teen-agers are planning their futures and 
like to read about the success and mistakes of 
others and to imagine a pattern for their own 
lives from what they have read. Girls resolve 
not to make the same mistakes in a marriage 
that the heroine did in Wuthering Heights by 
Bronté, and they determine that their mar- 
riage shall be as happy as Monica Lang’s in 
her autobiography, Invitation to Tea, and as 
Kathy's in Mrs. Mike by Freedman. Boys 
dream of being as upstanding and heroic as 
Commander Richardson in Run Silent, Run 
Deep by Beach, and as Marcellus in The Robe 
by Douglas. These are just a few examples to 
show what young people like to read and 
what this reading can do for them. 

It is the hope of the Association of Young 
People’s Librarians, which sponsored the 
compilation of Book Bait, that many adults 
will be inspired to lead teen-agers to books 
either by their own enthusiastic recommenda- 
tions or by introducing them to a trained 
young people's librarian. 













THE MEDITERRANEAN 


— the eyes of the world turned anx- 
iously to the eastern Mediterranean, the 
great inland sea assumes again its traditional 
role as stage setting for world history. Al- 
though for the past four hundred years the 
Mediterranean has been but one of such set- 
tings, during the fifteen hundred years before 
the birth of Christ and for a comparable 
period afterward, it was almost the only stage 
on which the drama of history was being 
played. 

In the eastern confines of the sea there 
flourished about 1000 s.c. two groups of 
people whose part as “‘missionaries of cul- 
ture’ has long been recognized, the Minoans 
and the Phoenicians. The island of Crete was 
the center of the civilization commonly desig- 
nated as Minoan, in recognition of King 
Minos, under whom that civilization is be- 
lieved to have reached its peak, and the level 
of Minoan culture is recognized as high even 
by modern standards. Although its excellence 
may have been revealed to laymen by ex- 
tensive coverage recently in a prominent pic- 
torial magazine, archaeologists and historians 
have been aware of it for more than half a 
century, from the time Sir Arthur Evans 
excavated at Cnossus in 1900. Also conspicu- 
ous was the role of the Minoans in transmit- 
ting to the mainland of Greece the heritage 





Dr. Sochatoff is associate professor of English at Car- 
negie Institute of Technology. His article springs from a 
talk he gave at the Buhl Planetarium this year. A gradu- 
ate of University of Pennsylvania with doctorate from 
the University of Pittsburgh, Dr. Sochatoff is active in 
the Classical Association of Pittsburgh and Vicinity 
and the past five years has broadcast from WCAE as part 
of the celebration of Latin Week. 


“<The least in compass and the first in fame" 


A, FRED SOCHATOFF 





of the ‘fertile crescent,’’ the region from the 
Nile to the Tigris-Euphrates, where civili- 
zation early dawned and progressed. 

Likewise prominent in a dual capacity were 
the Phoenicians, who lived on a narrow strip 
of land along the eastern shore of the Medi- 
terranean. Of their cultural attainments, per- 
haps the best known is the development of the 
alphabet which provided the starting point 
for that of the Greeks, of the Romans, and 
ultimately for what we use today. In addi- 
tion, using ships of the cedar of Lebanon, and 
taking the Mediterranean as their thorough- 
fare, the Phoenicians carried their arts west- 
ward, colonizing along the banks of the sea. 

One of those settlements, founded on the 
coast of North Africa near the modern city of 
Tunis, was Carthage. The thoroughgoing 
destruction of that city by the Romans in 
146 B.c. has obliterated most of the tangible 
evidences of its greatness, but testimony in 
the writings of both contemporary and later 
authors demonstrates that it was consider- 
able, and that in the Carthaginians Rome 
found a formidable rival as well as a serious 
obstacle to the achievement of her ambition 
to dominate the world. In the series of wars 
in which the two adversaries struggled for 
domination, the Mediterranean served fre- 
quently as both a battleground and a passage- 
way for the armed forces of each power. 

An earlier rival, one so formidable indeed 
that it triumphed temporarily over Rome— 
a fact indicated by the presence of the Tar- 
quins in the roster of the seven Roman kings 
—was furnished by the Etruscans. *‘Who were 
the Etruscans?”’ is a question that has baffled 
scholars without yielding a solution, but all 





are agreed they had originaliy migrated from 
the East over the Mediterranean to north- 
western Italy, and there established the settle- 
ments that later challenged Rome. 

In the activities of the two colossi of the 
pre-Christian world—the Greeks and the 
Romans—the Mediterranean was indispensa- 
ble. Not only was it the highway by which 
each power acquired the fruits of other civili- 
zations, but it also acted as the medium by 
which each transmitted throughout the 
known world those fruits after they had been 
assimilated and enriched in the process of 
assimilation. Over the Mediterranean, for ex- 
ample, sailed vessels carrying Greeks from 
their homeland to new settlements in south- 
ern Italy, in the region now known as the 
Riviera, and in southern France. So numerous 
were the colonies in Italy that the southern 
part of the peninsula came to be known as 
Magna Graecia (Large Greece). And each 
settlement, it should be noted, carried on and 


furthered the cultural activities of the mother- 
land. As for the Romans, their expansionist 
program in time brought on the absorption of 
both the colonies and Greece herself. In the 
process of conquest, however, Rome came 
into contact with the refining influences of 
the Greeks, so that the poet Horace could 
justly write, “Captive Greece subdued her 
Roman conqueror."’ In the dissemination of 
that Graeco-Roman culture as well as in the 
coursing of Roman military might, the Medi- 
terranean was conspicuous. 

An interesting piece of evidence is con- 
tributed by a linguistic phenomenon. Al- 
though the word Mediterranean is clearly of 
Latin origin, it appears in neither Greek nor 
classical Latin but developed much later. The 
Greeks referred to the sea as épérepa, Jaddrru, 
‘our sea."’ The Romans, with no less pos- 
sessiveness, designated it mare nostrum, simi- 
larly translated ‘‘our sea.’’ Those facts indi- 
cate not only that both nations regarded the 
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Mediterranean as an inseparable part of their 
domain, but also how closely associated with 
the activities and life of each it must have been. 

In the political control Rome established 
over the world, mare nostrum was the hub in 
the exercise of that control. Eastward to the 
rich provinces in Asia and Asia Minor, south- 
eastward to the grain-supplying storehouse of 
Egypt, southward to the mineral resources of 
North Africa and of Sicily, westward to the 
metal foundries of Spain—in all those direc- 
tions Roman administrative officials made 
their way, strengthening the sinews of Rome’s 
economic life. It may have been an accident, 
the accident of geographic location, that led 
to the constant use of the Mediterranean as 
the highway for their voyages, but of such 
accidents is the record of history composed. 
Only in the supervision of the provinces to the 
north—Gaul, Germany, Britain—did the 
Romans fail to involve the Mediterranean. In 
the administration of the rest of their empire 
they employed it as the Persians a few cen- 
turies earlier had used a lavish system of 
roads—for the travel of governmental officials, 
for the expeditious movement of troops, for 
the passage of cargoes, for, in short, the 
maintenance of the ties holding the empire 
together. 

Just how focal the Mediterranean was in 
the Roman world was demonstrated by the 
fact that when Judaeo-Christian teachings 
came out of the East to compete with and 
eventually triumph over the old paganism, it 
was the Mediterranean over which the bear- 
ers of the new teachings traveled and carried 
their gospel. It was but one of a number of 
gospels that originated on the eastern shores 
of the sea and coursed westward to the 
capital. The cults of Magna Mater, of Mith- 
ras, and of Isis—each embodying a noble 
ethical code as well as an elaborate ritual— 
were all of Eastern origin, and all moved over 
the sea to Rome, where they proceeded to win 
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converts and become rivals of the traditional 
pagan theology. The same record character- 
ized the rival destined to win, Christianity. 

Furthermore, the Mediterranean acted as 
the agent not only for the westward flow to 
Rome of the new religion, but also for the 
transmission of it from that city to all corners 
of the empire. We have only to remind our- 
selves of the activity of Paul, a native of 
Tarsus in Asia Minor, who journeyed at least 
four times across the Mediterranean from his 
home to Sicily, Italy, and other western 
points and back again, preaching the new 
faith, stirring enthusiasm, and founding 
churches wherever he voyaged. 

This survey of the part played by the Medi- 
terranean in historical developments has been 
restricted to the thousand years preceding the 
Christian era. A student of later developments 
will be mindful of the part that the same body 
of water played in the break-up of the Roman 
Empire, in the circulation of Moslem teach- 
ings and Arabic civilization to the west, in 
the accumulation of wealth and fame by the 
Italian city-states, in the propagation of the 
spirit of the Renaissance, in the expansion of 
the Napoleonic Empire, in the Allied attack 
on Fortress Europe during World War II, as 
well as in the current international tension. 

As the thoroughfare over which moved 
argosies carrying civilization, religion, and 
the arts of peace, in addition to military 
armadas, the Mediterranean richly deserves 
the description given it by the English poet 
John Nichol, ‘‘the least in compass and the 
first in fame.” 


* * * 


Water covers 71 per cent of the surface of the planet 
Earth, and land, 29 per cent. 

The highest mountain on the Earth is Mauna Kea in 
Hawaii, nearly 6 miles from top to bottom although 
about half submerged. 

The deepest sea is the so-called Mariana Trench in the 
South Pacific, 634 miles deep. In this trench Mt. Everest 
would be submerged a mile and a quarter. 
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THE SUMMER BIRTHSTONES 


Courtesy Museum collection and Grogan Co. 


PEARL NECKLACE, BAROQUE PEARLS, AND PEARL IN SHELL 


PEARL FOR JUNE 


Who comes with summer to this earth 
And owes to June her day of birth, 

With ring of pearl upon her hand 

Health, wealth, and long life may command. 


a. pearl—a white, round, shining object, 
whose luster is softer and more beautiful 
than any other gem—is said to have come 
from the heavens. For sheer beauty the pearl, 
birthstone for June, cannot be surpassed, and 
for some it is more desirable than the dia- 
mond, emerald, sapphire, or ruby. Its history 
is certainly older, for the pearl is mentioned 
in the earliest known writings. 

Since pearls are found in clams and oysters, 
primitive man knew them well. Acres of 
oyster middens, many feet deep, containing 


tens of thousands of shells, have been found 
in many parts of the world. The Spanish 
conquistadors found pearls among the treas- 
ures of the Indians from Florida to Peru, and 
thousands of pearls from clams have been re- 
covered from many burial sites of North 
American Indians. Thus, from prehistoric 
times, the pearl has been collected, hoarded, 
and prized for its beauty and rarity. 

Pliny, who wrote on just about every sub- 
ject, devoted a great deal of research and time 
to the pearl and many absurd beliefs, super- 
stitions, and tales of its origin may be 
traced to him. According to one, a beautiful 
Princess in India, the wife of the King’s son, 
was abducted by pirates and carried to sea. 





Before they could get very far, a great storm 
came up with torrential rains and all were 
drowned, including the Princess. The King 
commanded divers to search for the lost 
Princess, and when she was found, a bivalved 
shell was found clinging to her finger. When 
it was pried off, a round white object fell out 
of the shell. It was shown to the Prince and 
the King, and they found it more beautiful 
than any other gem and decided it must be a 
tear from heaven, shed for the Princess. The 
pearl was declared the first jewel of the land. 
It is said that, from that time on, fishermen 
have found pearls of the finest quality off 
the coast of India and Ceylon, and Indian 
potentates ever since have adorned them- 
selves lavishly with pearls. 

This beautiful gem was well known to the 
Chinese, Babylonians, Persians, and Egyp- 
tians long before the western world of Europe 
knew it. The Hindus hang them on their 
idols, since the creation of pearls is credited 
to the god Vishnu. There is a word in the 


Chinese dictionary of four thousand years ago 
that is thought to refer to the pearl. Egyp- 
tian tombs contained pearls in great quanti- 
ties. The pearls of the Egyptian people may 
have helped influence the Romans to invade 
that country. Some historians feel that the 
pearl helped to bring Rome to the British 
Isles, where some very good ones are found 
along the coast of Scotland. During the 
grandeur of Rome, the popularity of the pearl 
actually reached a frenzy. Knowledge of the 
pearl had now spread over western Europe 
and was later stimulated by those among the 
Spanish plunder from the Americas. The por- 
traits of the Good Queen Bess show her wear- 
ing literally thousands of pearls in strings, 
and great numbers sewn to her gowns. Per- 
haps some of these came from the loot that 
Sir Francis Drake purloined from the Spanish. 

Pearls are found in most types of nacreous 
mollusca, such as the oyster, clam, and 
conch. Oysters, especially those of the Far 
East, produce the finest pearls. Although 


Brooch and earrings courtesy Antiques Shop 
SARDONYX BROOCH, CAMEO CUT; CUT AND POLISHED MATRIX 
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some very interesting and beautiful pearls 
have come from the fresh-water mussel or 
clam of North America, most are baroque in 
shape. It is only rarely that a shellfish will 
produce a pearl, and it happens only when a 
parasite like the larva of the fluke or a grain 
of sand lodges between the shell and mantle 
epithelium layer of cells. This layer forms a 
sac around the foreign body and secretes thin, 
concentric layers of calcium carbonate to form 
the pearl. The Japanese have found a way to 


introduce a foreign substance to form the 
cultured pearl. Since pearls are only a car- 
bonate of lime, they are easily decomposed by 
acids of the skin and gases in the air. Pearls 
from olden times and those found in burials 
are of no value since they have lost their 
luster and are like bits of chalk. To care for 
fine pearls properly and retain their bright- 
ness, it is best to wipe them with a soft, dry 
cloth after wearing, and store them in a 
tightly closed case. 


RUBY MATRIX FROM NORTH CAROLINA, POLISHED STONES, AND EARRINGS 


RUBY FOR JULY 


The glowing ruby should adorn 
Those who in July are born; 

Thus they shall be exempt and free 
From all love's doubts and jealousy. 


oe nature becomes really discreet and 
cautiously adds one or two per cent of 
chromium oxide as a beautifying constituent 
to pure crystalline corundum, the result is the 
gem of gems, the ruby. So seldom does this 
occur that a clear, blood-red ruby of a carat 


or larger is valued several times more than a 
diamond of equal size. 

The chemist, however, has been able to 
take corundum or pure alumina, add a certain 
impurity, and subject the mixture to intense 
heat to produce the synthetic ruby and sap- 
phire, as well as other gems in colors not even 
found in nature. It is very difficult to dis- 
tinguish the true ruby from the man-made. 

In fact, for most folks except the expert, 





it is not easy to tell the ruby from other gems 
of a red color. Hardness is the key, for no 
other gem exceeds it except diamond. 
‘“Pigeon-red’’ describes the most desirable 
and costliest gem rubies. Other colors range 
from a pale pink to violet. 

By far the finest rubies come from mines in 
Burma near Mandalay. They occur in situ in 
metamorphosed limestone or marble and in 
the gravels of the nearby Irrawaddy River. 
An occasional ruby has turned up in New 
South Wales, and stones of an inferior quality 
are mined in Ceylon. In this country a few 
fine rubies have been found associated with a 


SARDONYX FOR AUGUST 


Wear a sardonyx, or for thee 

No conjugal felicity; 

The August-born, without this stone, 
‘Tis said must live unloved and lone. 


F we accept the order in which the foun- 

dation stones of the Holy City are given 
in the book of Revelation, then sardonyx 
should be considered the correct birthstone 
for August. Many others have been favored. 
The Jews and Romans preferred carnelian, 
while moonstone, alexandrite, topaz, and 
peridot have been utilized as birthstones. 

Sardonyx is a color variety of chalcedony 
quartz and is very similar to onyx. Structur- 
ally it occurs in layers of reddish carnelian, 
along with white, brown, and often black 
bands. The alternating colors of these parallel 
layers make it possible to produce from 
sardonyx the stone cameo used in brooches, 
rings, and medallions. The top layer is sculp- 
tured into the desired figure, and the lower 
layer, usually a dark color, acts as a contrast. 
The art of cameo-engraving, the obverse of 
intaglio, was practiced in many lands before 
the classical period. It reached its highest per- 


fection in Rome. Genuine antique cameos are 


corundum belt that extends from Virginia 
across the Carolinas, Georgia, to Alabama. 
Because of its great rarity very little folk- 
lore has been associated with the ruby. Per- 
haps the best and widest known characteris- 
tic noted by ancient people was its peculiar 
quality of being an illuminate in the dark. It 
has long been known as the carbuncle or 
‘glowing coal." In ancient literature it was 
often referred to as the /ychnis, which means 
‘‘lamp-stone.’’ Consequently most of the 
legends relate how the lychnis lighted up the 


chambers of the kings and the temples of the 
gods. 


extremely rare, especially those signed by the 
artist, and the few that do exist are found in 


museums. 
Because of the great use of sardonyx for the 


production of cameos, some rather question- 
able ways have been used to satisfy the de- 
mand. Methods have been perfected to color 
artificially certain minerals to look like 
sardonyx. Usually grey or an obscure shade 
of agate is used. Ceramic pastes have been de- 
veloped that may be fired to a vitreous state 
and made to resemble stone cameos very 
closely. A great majority of the cameos en- 
graved and worn today are made from the 
inner layers, usually pink and white, of cer- 
tain molluscan shells. While these shell 
cameos are not really imitations, they are 
soft and not quartz, and cannot be valued or 
placed in the same category as a stone cameo. 

—E. R. ELLER 


* * + 
RECENT OFFICIAL POPULATION ESTIMATES 


DOM Ge ye da | oy 
United States 167,440,000 
Pennsylvania 11,159,000 
Allegheny County 1,643,200 
a. ae peel abe Ps 683,000 
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Menu Courtesy of Western Pennsylvania Historical Society 


Cee Institute was celebrating its second Founders’ Day, November 3, 1897, 
and no less than the President of the United States was in Pittsburgh to accept 
the report of the Trustees and to present the prizes for the International art exhibit. 


To the Robert Pitcairns went the honor of entertaining President and Mrs. 
McKinley at both luncheon and dinner. The dinner menu, reproduced here, belonged 
to Mrs. Henry Clay Frick, a guest for the day. Designed by Tiffany, 
its cover was white satin with the coats of arms of the United States and 
Pennsylvania in water colors and the lettering in gold. Inside were the names 
of the thirty distinguished guests. The menu, written in French except 
for “brown bread and butter,” featured such table delicacies as mushroom puffs, 
crabmeat with sauce mousseline, filet of beef, sweetbreads and woodcock 
and gooseliver canapes. The dessert was glace fantaisie, an 
elaborate mould of ice cream. 


The dining table at Cairncarque, the Pitcairn home, that day was as 
elegant as any set for a President. The linen cloth, laid over pink satin, had a deep 
border and insertion of Renaissance lace. It was designed expressly 
for the occasion by a famous New York lace house. The table service was solid gold. 
A gold vase of Katherine Mermet roses stood three feet high in the center 
of the table, and ropes of roses led to the cover of each woman guest at 
the table. The tapers in the tall gold candelabra were capped with roses “so cunningly 
fashioned as to be the exact counterpart of the flowers.” 


After the party at Cairncarque, carriages took the Presidential party 
to the Music Hall for the first concert of the season. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY a 





ART AND NATURE BOOKSHELF 


MAMMALS OF THE AIR, LAND, AND WATERS OF 
THE WORLD 


By Georce G. Goopwin 

Book I (p. 1-874) of THE ANIMAL KINGDOM 
Edited by Frederick Drimmer 

Greystone Press, New York, 1954 ($15.00) 

2,062 pages, over 500 illustrations. 

LIVING MAMMALS OF THE WORLD 


By Ivan T. SANDERSON 
Hanover House, Garden City, New York, 1955 ($9.95) 
303 pages, 330 photographs (190 in color). 


Cir upon a time bats were birds. Dis- 
satisfied with their lot, they congre- 
gated in the holy places. There they prayed to 
be turned into men. In answer to their peti- 
tion they were transformed—but only par- 
tially. Their heads became manlike but their 
bodies retained the shape of a bird. Now they 
fly only at night, ashamed to let the birds see 
them in this condition. But they gather by 
day in the sacred places, in temples and the 
belfries of churches, praying that they might 
become birds again. 

Whatever it lacks in scientific accuracy, 
this delightful legend does explain, neatly and 
rather ingeniously, the nocturnal habits of 
the bats and the uncomfortable resemblance 
of some bats to little winged men. 

Folklore and fact are capably presented in 
George G. Goodwin's survey of the world of 
mammals. Don’t let the formidable title, or 
the length (874 pages), deter you. This is an 
eminently readable book as well as a scien- 
tifically impeccable tour through Noah's Ark. 
The reader is introduced, in brief introductory 
sketches, to mammalian classification, anat- 
omy, reproduction, locomotion, longevity 
records, and so on, but the author empha- 
sizes the living animal. He discusses the ap- 
pearance, habits, and distributions of all the 
major species or species groups. Especially 


stressed is the relationship between the 
mammal and man. Dr. Goodwin's many per- 
sonal observations on the habits and habitats 
of mammals in the wild add a great deal. 

This book is profusely illustrated. The 
photographs and the colored plates taken 
from the Weyerhaeuser Timber Company's 
series of bird and mammal paintings are 
excellent. The line drawings vary somewhat 
in quality. Since this book is bound to stir up 
an interest for further study, a bibliography 
would have been a worth-while addition. 

Mammals of the Air, Land, and Waters of the 
World comprises Book I of the three-volume 
The Animal Kingdom. Although perhaps not 
fulfilling the optimistic statement in the fore- 
word that for a general understanding of the 
animals ‘‘we no longer need to travel afield, 
nor, indeed, to look into a multitude of books 
on the different classes of animal life,’’ this 
set of books, authored by seven staff members 
of the American Museum of Natural History 
and the New York Zoological Society, is 
heartily recommended as a popular survey. 

Living Mammals of the World by Ivan T. 
Sanderson contains an outstanding collection 
of 330 photographs of both wild and captive 
mammals. More than half of these are in color. 
The text is a comprehensive, factual ac- 
counting of the mammals of the world, 
written in a popular vein. Mr. Sanderson has 
gathered an immense amount of information 
into one volume and the book will serve as a 
welcome addition to the popular literature on 
mammals. 

In this reviewer's opinion the text does, 
however, suffer from several defects. The 
reader can easily make allowances for the in- 
exhaustible flow of superlatives but, in some 
cases, this leads to gross exaggeration of the 
ecological role of some species: ‘“Without 
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rodents we would be swamped by insects ina 
matter of weeks.’ (p. 114); ‘‘Had there 
never been any Pocket-Gophers, half of 
North and considerable parts of Central 
America would have an altogether different 
vegetation, appearance, and possibly cli- 
mate."’ (p. 119). Equally misleading are such 
statements as, ‘“‘Were it not for weasels, 
rodents might easily have defeated man’s 
early attempts at agriculture’’ (p. 203), or 
that red foxes control rodent pests (p. 197). 

On the other hand, there are some equally 
glaring understatements. The field mice, of 
which there are numerous species, loom large 
in the economy of nature. They are of im- 
mediate concern to man and compete with 
him directly for the products of agriculture. 
They also form the broad base of a pyramidal 
food chain, supporting numerous prey species 
that are either economically important in 
their own right (During the 1954-55 season, 
in Pennsylvania alone, 623,850 pelts of fur 
bearers netted $1,747,371.01) or would be- 
come much more destructive to man’s in- 
terests (and his chickens), if this source of 
food were not present to act as a buffer. Of 
their ecological role the author has this to 
say: ‘Despite their enormous numbers, there 
is little that can be said about these small 
rodents.’” (p. 123). One suspects that the 
field mouse lacks a certain glamour. 

The reader has no defense, however, 
against factual errors. Some of these appear 
rather blatant: that the mammals are the only 
animals possessing a four-chambered heart; 
that red squirrels and short-tailed shrews 
hibernate; that the cheetah has proved the 
only effective means of combating the coyote 
in the American Southwest; that one of the 
reasons members of the pig family make 
wallows is to encourage the growth of their 
favorite food plants. By and large, Sanderson 
has done a commendable job of presenting 
the mammals of the world, but unfortunately 
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a few errors of this sort can cast suspicion 
over the best of presentations. 

The price is well within bounds for such an 
auspicious publication. Those who examine 
it for the first time are in for a delightful ex- 
perience. 

Either or both of these books leave an im- 
pressive awareness of the great variety of liv- 
ing things that share this earth with us. From 
our vantage point, in one corner of the North 
Temperate Zone, we view an impoverished 
fauna. The great glaciers of the past and the 
activities of modern man have worked to re- 
duce the number and kind of our native mam- 
mals. Consequently we have a distorted pic- 
ture of the actual numbers and value of the 
mammals. The fellow who pots a rabbit for 
weekend relaxation, the one who fires a 
harpoon gun at a whale that will net him 
several thousand dollars, and the Eskimo who 
depends upon the seal and the arctic fox for 
life itself, each has his own idea of the role 
of wild mammals in a modern world. 

The authors take us to every corner of the 
globe, from the monkey hordes of equatorial 
Africa to the sea mammals of the Arctic. We 
learn there are over two thousand species of 
bats alone. We explore the unique faunas of 
Australia, Madagascar, South America, and 
travel the length and breadth of the teeming 
tropics, becoming familiar with many of the 
forms that are rapidly, inexorably, approach- 
ing extinction. 

When we reflect that all this leaping, scurry- 
ing, swimming, howling abundance—from 
the hundred-ton blue whale to the pygmy 
shrew that can sit comfortably on a thumb- 
nail—had a common origin in the world of 
185 millions of years ago, we realize even 
more forcibly just how unfathomed and 
challenging is the world in which we live. 

Both these books can be recommended as 
popular introductions to the mammals of the 
world. —Joun E. Guitpay 
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